THE PRIME MINISTER

that in 1920 a deputation of back-benchers called on him in order to
complain of his absence from the House of Commons and of his extra-
parliamentary pronouncements. Mr Neville Chamberlain, who was one
of the deputation, thought that there was a real danger of our sliding
into a big change in the Constitution, under which the Prime Minister
would deal with 'trade unions, employers, and interests of various
kinds, direct'.1 The Prime Minister, in short, was becoming an extra-
parliamentary governor like the President of the United States, the
management of the House of Commons being left to a subordinate as
* floor leader'.

Mr Bonar Law's short Government of 1922-3 was not a very suc-
cessful reaction. Not only was the full-sized Cabinet restored and the
6garden suburb' brought under a clearance order but also proposals
were made for abolishing the Cabinet Office. Fortunately wiser counsel
prevailed. Nevertheless Mr Bonar Law was a 'strong' Prime Minister:

Bonar Law under his diffident manner was much more of an autocrat than
Lloyd George and much more set in his ways. He was a business man for
whom an agenda was something on which decisions were to be got as soon
as possible, not a series of starting points for a general discussion. Sooner
than let discussion roam afield or controversy be raised, he would cut things
short by suggesting a compromise.2

Lord Lee of Fareham, by giving Chequers to the nation as a country
house for the Prime Minister, has perhaps changed the Constitution
more emphatically than he anticipated. Mr Baldwin was the first to
make constant use of it, and Mr MacDonald, Mr Neville Chamberlain,
Mr Churchill and Sir Anthony Eden followed his example. Even when
the war was at its height, Mr Harry Hopkins complained to the President
of the United States about the 'English week-end'. His complaint was
no doubt unjustified. There were senior civil servants and service
officers in Whitehall ready to take instant decisions if they were needed,
while Mr Churchill could be fetched in an hour. It is nevertheless true
that Chequers can be not only a rest for tired statesmen but also an
excuse for a harassed Prime Minister to get away from his colleagues.
Mr Baldwin not only favoured the long week-end but refused to have

1 Life of Neville Chamberlain, p. 84.

a L. S. Amery, My Political Life, n, p. 246.
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